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MONTH END DATA 





1947 


1946 





September 


August 


July 


SEPT. 





Shares Listed 

Share Issues Listed 

Par Value of Bonds Listed . 
Bond Issues Listed 





Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . 

Market Value of Listed Shares 

Market Value of Listed Bonds 

Market Value of All Listed Securities 

Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A 

Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . 

Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A 

Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB . 

Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues 

Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares 

Member Borrowings—Total 

N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . 

Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices 

Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD . 


Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH 


Reported Share Volume . 
Ratio to Listed Shares eke 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) . 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) . 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) F . 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred . 
Average Price 


Shares in Short Interest F . 





Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations . 


(Mil) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
($) 

($) 

(S$) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(%) 
(Mil. $) 
(No.) 
(No.) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 
(Mil. $) 


(Thou.) 
(%) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou.) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(%) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(Thou. $) 
(No.) 

(S$) 


(Thou.) 


1,870 
1,371 
137,666 
915 
1,212 
67,522 
140,499 
208,021 
49.09 
36.11 
102.06 
77.5 
139 
235 
0.35 
374 


2,660 
570 
78 
630 


16,017 
0.86 
Note G 
763 


73,440 
.053 
Note G 
3,497 


1,862 
1,369 
137,628 
921 
1,211 
68,184 
141,236 
209,420 
49.76 
36.62 
102.62 
78.3 
151 

185 
0.27 
335 
912 
2,655 
550 


656 


14,153 
0.76 
Note G 
674 
21,534R 
624,325R 
60,490 
.044 
Note G 
2,881 
70,705 
56,618 

. 
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68,000 
9/15/47 


1,847 
1,359 
137,563 
916 
1,208 
69,365 
140,763 
210,128 
50.24 
37.55 
102.33 
80.3 
104 
209 
0.30 
313 
910 
2,640 
564 

68 

677 


25,473 
1.39 
Note G 
1,158 
32,055R 
898,760R 
96,661 
-070 
Note G 
4,394 
99,723 
76,972 

9 

62,143 
8/15/47 


1,750 
1,315 
136,838 
930 
1,193 
66,864 
139,784 
206,648 
32.43 
38.20 
102.15 
80.2 
157 

251 
0.38 
408 
880 
2,569 
631 

82 

729 


43,450 
2.49 
Note G 
2,173 
57,631 
1,615,946 
149,259 


160,265 
99,647 

3 

76,000 
10/15/46 
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YO far as dividend payments record 
S the state of manufacturing and trade, 
the results of 1947’s first three quarters 
in case of corporations with securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
indicate a pretty thorough rout of those 
prophets of 1946 who forecast a business 
reversal this year. 

The statistical exhibit accompanying 
this discussion shows not only that cash 
disbursements on listed common. stocks 
increased considerably: the figures re- 
that the groups 
selected as targets for gloomy prognosti- 
cations were liberal providers of stock- 
holder income. Consumer goods, it will 
be recalled, were particularly tagged to 
go into a partial retreat. The column 
of percentage changes discloses these 
gains, among others in the same category: 
garment manufacturers 27.3 per cent: 
leather and shoe manufacturers 43.9 per 
cent; paper and publishing 78.5 per cent; 
retail merchandising 28.6 per cent; rub- 
ber companies 53 per cent, while textile 
producers, a group which enjoyed active 
post-war business in 1946 and was not 
as severely retarded by labor disputes 
as some others, raised the dividend score 
in 1947 over 1946 by the largest per- 
centage of the tabulation. The textile 
showing, however, calls for qualification 
as will appear in the detailed section of 
this discussion. 


veal, also, some of 


Over-All Gain Is Moderate 


The nine months’ dividend aggregate 
of $2,152,265,000, when contrasted with 
the preceding year’s same period, levels 
off the higher gains by particular groups 
into a composite average gain of 21.5 
per cent. This percentage applies to the 
total of all dividends paid by 805 listed 
companies. Examination of group re- 
sults will show that the aggregate of 
dollars was swelled notably by several 
of the great corporate categories. such 
as automotive, chemical and petroleum. 
\ number of the which 
showed high percentage increases con- 


other rosters 


eturns to S§ 





tockholders Reflect Results 
of World Demand for U.S. Produets 


tributed less impressive totals of dollars 
to stockholder receipts because relatively 
few companies comprised these groups, 
such as building construction, leather 
and shoe and rubber manufacturing. 
More impressive than the percentage 
changes was the fact that nearly 85 per 
cent of Stock Exchange listed equities 
distributed dividends. 
ing in this high percentage was vested 
in a number of newly listed issues .. . 
added to the roster since September 30, 
1946 . . . which brought dividend rec- 
ords with them to the board. Of the 


An element count- 


805 equities paying during the nine 
months, 61 per cent distributed more 


money than in the corresponding inter- 
val of last year. At the same time pay- 
ments were reduced on 54 
eliminated or deferred on 24. 


issues and 


Areas of Lower Return 


The side of the shield re- 
vealed that, although the general situa- 
tion was cheerful for owners of common 


obverse 


stocks, some important recessions oc- 
curred. Air transportation companies, 
involving 10, came within a shade of 
paying practically nothing: the airplane 
manufacturing category did better than 
the companion group but also dropped 
back. Railroads, too, while experiencing 
a high level of traffic recognized increased 
costs with an 11.6 per cent decline. 
Some features of the three quarters are 
worth presenting for the analytical eye 
of investors who seek to examine future 
prospects in the light of recent changes 
in earning power. 
Automotive: Six companies which 
paid out nothing to stockowners last 
year came into the positive column this 
year, namely Autocar, Packard, Allen 
Industries, Houdaille - Hershey. Motor 
Products and Murray Corporation. The 
principal increases occurred in Chrysler, 
General Motors, Mack Truck and Nash- 
Kelvinator. In the first quarter of 1946 
this category of corporations was se- 
verely cramped in respect to operations 
































by numerous cases of labor stoppages. 

Chemical: Next to the railroad group, 
chemicals listed 
group on the Exchange—75 companies, 
and of these no less than 72 


comprise the largest 
paid cash 
16 distributed more than 
in 1946. Some of the principal increases 
occurred among Colgate-Palmolive-Peet: 
du Pont: Spencer Kellogg: Monsanto: 
Procter & Gamble: Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Union Carbide & Carbon: Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass and Abbott Laboratories. The 
record of this group could hardly be 
described as dramatic, however. inasmuch 


dividends and 


as listed chemical concerns rate among 
the sturdiest dividend payers of the list, 


year after year. 
Food: Long-established corporations 


stood in the foreground of those which 
raised their returns to stockholders, 
among them General Mills, Borden Com- 
pany. National Biscuit, National Dairy 
Products, Swift & Company and Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift. 


Mining: Principal dividend increases 
occurred among the larger, more fully 
integrated companies for the most part, 
notably American Smelting & Refining, 
Anaconda, Kennecott and Phelps Dodge, 
with St. Joseph Lead rating well up in 
the list. 
producers of 


Stockholders are aware that the 
especially those 
companies with fabricating affiliates, have 
been steady payers since the start of 
the war period and longer. With another 
group, however, dividend increases _at- 


copper, 


tract more attention because of irregular 
payments in many years prior to the 
current decade, referring to— 


Higher Returns in Paper Group 


Paper and Publishing: International 
Paper common proceeded without divi- 
dends for a long interval but this year 
its enlarged disbursements have been a 
feature of the group. Crown Zellerbach, 
National Container and Union Bag & 
Paper also stepped up payments. 


Textiles: It happened that American 
Woolen, which made no distribution in 
1946, and J. P. Stevens, lately listed, 
counted in the record for the first time. 
These are large concerns with substantial 
capital that their 
declarations amounted to many 
in the aggregate. 

Railroads: Contributors to the decline 
of rail dividends were New York Central, 
which disbursed none in the nine months, 
and Pennsylvania whose single payment 
of 50 cents a share stood in contrast with 
$1.50 paid in the same 1946 interval. 
The railroad group, as a whole, con- 
tinued to reward stockholders sturdily, 
however, in spite of enlarged expenses 
and generally unchanged freight rates 
after a 17 per cent increase went into 
effect on January 1. Of the 48 companies 
making payments, eight increased their 
rates while six effected reductions. The 
recent rate increase of 10 per cent will 
affect the final quarter's results. 


dividend 


dollars 


stock, so 








DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1947 


No. of Number Paying Number Number Number 
Issues Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying 
Listed In First 9 Months Increased Same Reduced 
Industry (9-30-47) 1946 1947 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
re 10 5 l 0 ] 4 $ 
Aircraft Manufacturers . . . 14 11 6 0 4 7 
Amusement. . . . oe te 20 18 18 10 ¢ ] 
Automotive . . . ... 6. 65 17 51 29 19 5 
se me ew 25 20 22 18 1 0 
Business & Office Equipment. . 10 10 9 7 2 l 
| a ae 75 71 te 16 16 1] 
Electrical Equipment . . . . 18 16 18 1] 7 0 
Farm Machinery . .... . 6 1 1 l 2 ] 
Financial . ....... 28 24 24 9 1] 1 
ee eee ee 65 58 61 42 19 0 
Garment Manufacturers . . . 6 5 6 i 2 0 
Leather & Shoe Manufacturers . 1] 8 10 10 0 0 
Machinery & Metal Products . 94 80 83 50 27 9 
ee ee ee ae ee 35 26 26 20 6 2 
Paper & Publishing . . . . 31 26 27 23 1 0 
ny a a a 1] 37 39 28 10 2 
Railroad Sn det a oe 79 47 18 s] 37 6 
Retail Merchandising . . . . 70 63 65 19 9 7 
ES cy ks ea al ke 10 10 10 6 2 2 
Shipbuilding . . . . .. . 5 5 5 0 3 2 
Ship Operating . . ... . 6 5 5 3 2 0 
Steel. Iron & Coke . . . . . 39 26 32 24 7 1 
ee ee eee 35 30 a 29 2 2 
NR ct ge) ete 18 16 17 9 7 ] 
Transportation Services . . . 1} 3 3 2 l 0 
SN, oy te: as yo 68 54 57 24 29 5 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad. 24 12 15 10 3 3 
Foreign Companies . . . . . 16 13 15 9 5 ] 
Other Companies . eo) a 26 20 23 15 7 ] 
es 6 me eS eS 954 770 805 196 255 78 
*Payments were reduced on 54 issues and eliminated or deferred on 24 issues 


*  $1,771,371,000 


Estimated 
Aggregate Amount of 
Di idend Payments in Per 
First Nine Months Cent 
1946 1947 Change 
5,315,000 $ 598,000 — 88.7% 
16.791,000 5,470,000 — 67.3 
34,408,000 44,633,000 + 29.7 
123,226,000 162,771,000 + 32.1 
15,023,000 21,995,000 + 46.4 
14,630,000 18,056,000 + 23.4 
200,189,000 256.811,000 + 28.3 


53,371,000 
16,334,000 
50,132,000 


57,488,000 -+ 7.7 
19,108,000 + 17.0 
19,354,000 — 1.6 


106,232,000 134,671,000 + 268 
2.004.000 2,552,000 -+ 27.3 
8,894,000 12,800,000 + 43.9 
59,080,000 77,495,000 + 31.2 
57,875,000 87.641,000 + 51.4 
19,843,000 35,418,000 + 78.5 
198.172.000 254.312.0009 + 28.3 
153,246,000 135,404,000 — 11.6 


121,155,000 
17,207,000 


155,746,000 + 28.6 
26.319,000 + 53.0 





3,769,000 2,941,000 — 22.0 
1,093,000 6.718.000 + 64.1 
71,482,000 89.539,000 + 25.3 
23,756,000 50,203,000 -+111.3 
38,675,000 43,459,000 + 12.4 
764,000 1,058,000 + 38.5 
267,819,000 287,294.000 + 7.3 
29,185,000 38,961,000 4+- 33.5 
45,710,000 51,596,000 + 12.9 
12,991,000 21,854,000 + 68.2 


$ 2.152,265.000 + 21.5% 
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Air Lines Edge Into Profit Column 


As Expansion ‘Troubles Diminish 


By G. PATRICK KENT 


CHICAGO — The Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commis- 
sion is providing an excellent 
sounding board for the voice 
of aviation. Recommenda- 
opinions and com- 
plaints from all segments of 
the industry are being fun- 
neled into one hopper, and 
the forthcoming conclusions should be 
prime material for the molding of a real 
national air policy. 

The air transport division of the indus- 
try is a vital arm of both national com- 
merce and defense, and in the interest 
of both, vigorous and healthy expansion 
must be assured. Air line management 
has in no degree been lacking in the spirit 
to expand, as recent history has disclosed, 
but in the doing, finances and earnings 
have well nigh encountered ceiling zero. 

Logic suggests a brief review of past 
events before considering the current situ- 
ation. 

\ir transport, even before the war, was 
one of our most rapidly growing indus- 
tries. The war brought an additional flood 
of traffic that surprised this ambitious 


tions. 










EWING GALLOWAY PHOTOS 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING Civil Aeronautics 


enterprise. 
business, war-born profits of flying ex- 
ceeded any formerly experienced. Even 
though the number of planes operated 
was reduced by government commandeer- 
ing of equipment, all remaining ships 
were flown fully loaded, and in the air 
line business that spells profits. The peace- 


time loading factor had been between 55 


Considered as a_ peace-time 


and 65 per cent. Additional income ac- 
crued from contract flying and _ perfor- 
mance of other duties for Uncle Sam. 
Gross revenue increased roughly 500 
per cent between 1941 and through 1946. 
Even after the end of hostilities. capacity 
was inadequate for the patronage. Profits 
reached their peak in 1944 and 1945, with 
a tapering off noticeable in 1946 as peace- 
time conversion expenses mounted. 








THE NEW MARTIN 2-0-2, a 36 to 40 passenger 
plane with a cruising speed of 270 to 280 miles an 
hour designed to provide efficient feeder line service 


PASSENGERS disembark from the new Martin 2-0-2 
by means of a specially built-in ramp which is one of 
the many new features incorporated in this aircraft 


Under the stimulus of un- 


precedented volume, air line 
managements — had 
their plans for the coming 
peace-time period. A great 
many new routes were pro- 
posed and authorized by the 
Bureau. 

Larger and more efficient 
planes were on drawing boards, insur- 
ing higher grade service and lower op- 
erating costs. Personnel plans for im- 
expanding the 
and for operating and maintaining the 
These 


plans are being carried to fruition, but 


shaped 


proving and service 


new equipment got under way. 


in the meantime things have gone wrong 
with the profit margin. The conversion 
from obsolete war-time planes to modern 
equipment was extremely expensive, and 
the price of labor and everything else 
the air lines use began its irresistible rise, 
and may not yet have come to rest. 
With air line passenger fares slightly 
lower than in 1941, mail pay rates very 
much lower. and volume off as well, the 
effect of a moderate decline in traffic on 
the slender margin of profit was catas- 













trophic. Operating losses by the end of 
1946 became so staggering that immediate 
and drastic action became a_ necessity. 
Some companies were threatened with 
bankruptcy. and the Civil Aeronautics 
Bureau was petitioned for an increase in 
fares to aid the over-all position of the 
industry. Economies of all kinds were 
put into effect: personnel was reduced 
and extra services were eliminated. Grad- 
ually the economies of new equipment 
began to produce results, as conversion 
expenses declined. With a moderate im- 
provement in traffic, there has been a 
fairly encouraging elimination of red ink 
figures from operations, although profits 
are far from being adequate. 

Now that management has apparently 
overcome the nightmare of losses to a 
major extent, it is displaying its inherent 
courage and aggressiveness in reaching 
out for additional business to augment 
revenue. Passenger and mail transporta- 
tion comprise the chief sources of income. 
but the licensed air lines have been eyeing 
the air express and air freight potential 
as an additional source of substantial 
volume. This type of business must be 
garnered in competition with the railroads 
and the non-licensed air cargo lines. A 
25 per cent cut in air freight rates by the 
licensed air carriers a short time ago has 
now been supplemented by a_ proposed 
additional reduction of 331% per cent by 
some of the carriers. 


Protest Cut in Rates 

Unlicensed air freight operators have 
made vehement protests against the pro- 
posed rates, but the CAB has since ap- 
proved (by not disapproving) a limited 
application of the rate cut to a specified 
route, Other requests are pending, and a 
general investigation of rates has been 
ordered, 

It seems obvious that the licensed air 
lines are out for all the volume they can 
get, that they realize the air express and 
freight field has barely been scratched. 
With a passenger load factor of 65 to 
75 per cent and an over-all ton-load factor 
of around 55 per cent. unfilled space can 
accommodate cargo to excellent advantage. 

The rate of absorption of this sort of 
traffic will depend to a great extent upon 
CAB decisions, which presumably will 
take into consideration the over-all wel- 
fare of the nation’s air transport system. 
Air lines continue to penetrate the Pullman 
passenger field and air mail volume has 
measurably improved with the lower 
postal rates put into effect not so long 
ago. To date. however, air express and 
freight are of small proportions. 


4 


It may be commendable to strive all-out 
for traffic volume. but there are such 
things as growing pains, and the air lines 
have them. The difficulty shows up in 
the financial and capital setups of the 
companies themselves. The conservative 
way of financing growth is through re- 
tention of earnings and additional issues 
of common stock. The air lines pursued 
this policy through 1939, but in the suc- 
ceeding eight years growth was so rapid 
that borrowing became absolutely neces- 
sary. During that period, fixed assets 
(total assets less current assets) of the 
five largest domestic air carriers—Amer- 
ican, Eastern, Northwest, T.W.A. and 
United—have multiplied about eight times 
and stood at about $175,000,000 at the 
end of 1946. 


Growth of Senior Obligations 


From virtually nothing in 1931, senior 
obligations during the same period had 
skyrocketed to around $175,000,000, and 
there are additional commitments for the 
purchase of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
in new equipment and facilities during 
1947, 1948 and part of 1949. Financial 
arrangements, of course, already have 
been made, but it is to be noted that 
probable postponement of purchases may 
occur here and there. 

(Editor’s Note: Subsequent to the prepa- 
ration of this article. United Airlines 
terminated a contract calling for the 
construction of 50 new transport planes. ) 

The size of these commitments relative 
to an invested capital base of $125,000,000 
(Standard & Poors) for the five largest 
domestic air carriers presents a neat prob- 
lem for management, requiring a skillful 
adjustment of traffic revenue to expenses. 

Old equipment, much of it largely de- 
preciated, will be used or retired accord- 
ing to traffic needs. New planes will in- 
crease depreciation rates considerably. 
Such charges have been stepped up from 
under $8,000,000 in 1945 to $20,000,000 
in 1946, with more to come as new planes 
are delivered. Amortization of the new 
equipment, together with its operating 
economies, will provide most of the funds 
to cover its cost. 

Careful consideration of these figures 
lends considerable strength to the sugges- 
tion of a prominent air line official to the 
President’s Air Policy Commission that 
present air routes should be frozen, with 
more attention paid to route operations 
and less to route expansion. A period for 
intensive consolidation of operations really 
seems to be in order. 

Air line management has made many 
constructive moves in the past year. but 


on one most vital policy, passenger fares. 
there is not complete agreement within 
the industry. Some favor another increase 
in fares, while others do not. The need 
for additional revenue and a better margin 
of profit is recognized and applications 
for increased mail pay have been filed. 
Yet passenger fares are the largest single 
source of revenue. and opposition to fur- 
ther increases springs from the fear of 
losing volume. 

As commendable as this theory may be, 
it does overlook, as I see it, certain 
fundamentals that strike at the root of 
the whole air line situation. Air passenger 
fares are still slightly lower than before 
the war. In the meantime, the retail price 
level, including wages, has moved up some 
65 per cent, with over 50 per cent of air 
lines’ expense going to wages and salaries. 
No slide rule is needed to visualize the 
dificult feat of maintaining fares at pre- 
war levels. No other form of transporta- 
tion, and few other businesses. have been 
able to do it, particularly those paying a 
sizable percentage of revenue to labor. 
Striking the proper balance between vol- 
ume and traffic rates is a delicate and 
vital problem, which will surely command 
the best judgment of the entire industry 


and the CAB. 


Growth Factor Remains Strong 


Fundamentally there is much strength 
in the air line picture, as growth factors 
are probably greater than in almost any 
other area of activity, and net income can 
probably be increased at any time by a 
further moderate increase in fares without 
a sacrifice of much traffic. Furthermore. 
the CAB may be depended upon to hold 
competition within reason, or to act upon 
the necessity of remedies with reasonable 
proinptness as it has in the past year. 

Moreover. the stresses of the past year 
have served to accentuate both the weak- 
nesses and the points of strength in the 
air transport business, and there would 
appear to be no reason why the industry 
should not emerge from its present diffi- 
culties on a sounder basis than ever before. 
Studies of the CAB forecast a long period 
of vigorous growth, with approximately 
only 20 per cent of the possibilities cur- 
rently developed. 

The investor in air line stocks may well 
ask what all this means to him, either 
with respect to holding present commit- 
ments or acquiring new ones. He also 
may well wonder whether there was a 
way of foreseeing the 1946-1947 severe 
collapse in prices of air line stocks with- 
out the use of a crystal ball. The answer 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Are Dividends Keeping 


WITH THE 


Trend of Earnings? 


SAMPLING OF COMPANIES 


AREAS OF 


\ 71TH trade and industry enjoying an 
V autumn pick-up, investors are antic- 
ipating a liberal crop of year-end divi- 
dends. The prospect hung in doubt 
for a time last summer when the decline 
in the trend of exports first became ap- 
parent. Then along came an upswing of 
building activity, plus a revival of retail 
sales, to bolster business sentiment. It 
has been the kind of a boom in which, 
as soon as one stimulating factor has 
diminished in effectiveness, another has 
appeared to take its place. 

The composite result is a satisfactory 
level of business earnings. Unlike 1946, 
when a long list of major companies 
operated in the red or at negligible profits 
throughout the first six months due to 
work stoppages, business this time will 
have a full 12 months of near-capacity 
Stockholders thus may ex- 
pect to benefit substantially — although 
certain factors outside the realm of actual 
size of earnings need to be watched for 
their influence on dividend policy. 

Most important this year is the need 
of companies for additional funds to 


operations. 


finance modernization and_ expansion. 
Construction costs have mounted rapidly, 
rendering inadequate many company 


budgets for plant improvement. The 
readiest source of supplemental funds is 
the current enlarged earnings, a sizable 
share of which is being re-invested in 
business rather than passed on promptly 
to stockholders. 

Historic policy of a company with re- 
spect to dividends comes in next for 
attention. Some concerns traditionally 
pay out as high as 75 per cent of net 
earnings in dividends. Others, mainly 





REVEALS 


ENLARGED REVENUE 


growth companies, have followed  ex- 
tremely conservative dividend policies. 


What course of action a company has 
followed in the past should provide a 
good clue this year. It has been a reason- 
ably normal period with no disturbing 
slackening of business, as in the autumn 
of 1937, to restrain management in the 
disposition of profits. 

The foregoing requires qualification 
in one respect: dividend reductions and 
omissions, though small in comparison 
to the aggregate of all dividend payments. 
yet are creeping up in number. The 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp......... ae 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Fdry. Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc.............:0+.... 
Diamond T Motor Car Co......... 
The Electric Storage Battery Co... 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co............ 
Federal Motor Truck Co........... 
General American Transp. Corp... 
Hackensack Water Co............. 
Interchemical Corp.............. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp...... 
Mathieson Alkali Works.......... 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co... 
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Union Oil Co. of California....... 
Virginian Railway Co............. 





Yale & Towne Mfg. Co...... 


Youngstown Steel Door Co... 
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Earnings and Dividends of a Sample Group of 20 Common 


Stocks Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





post-war prosperity is not as all-inclusive 
as it once was. Investors are finding it 
to differentiate more closely 
between sound, well-managed companies 
with a demonstrated for their 


products and those which face a struggle 


necessary 
demand 


in developing and winning acceptance of 
new products, or in invading fields in 
which competition is becoming keener. 
As an indication to the 
trend of earnings vs. dividends. a sam- 


investors of 


ple grouping of 20 companies with com- 


York 


stocks listed on the New 
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Earnings Divs.* deel. 


Earnings Dividends* Ist 6 mos. or pd. through Recent 
1916 1946 1947 Sept., 1947 Price 
$ 1.66 $1.75 $1.07 $1.00 291, 
0.69 0.50 2.70 0.62 22". 
11.79 6.00 8.45 1.50 91), 
2.98 2.29 2.28 1.50 28 
2.43 1.50 2.37 1.10 2714 
2.29 1.25 2.00 1.00 191, 
3.62 2.50 2.87 2.25 571, 
5.14 2.50 4.34 1.50 54%, 
1.50 0.70 1.40 0.55 11! 2 
3.46 2.50 3.37 2.00 58 
2.87 1.60 By 0.85 35%, 
5.98 2.00 1.68 1.50 131, 
3.79 2.00 4.43 2.00 34%, 
2.25 1.25 ole 1.00 321, 
1.2: 0.50 3.26 15°. 
1.00 1.50 3.49 1.50 261, 
1.90 1.00 1.73 1.10 23! 
1.27 2.50 2.50 2.50 361, 
2.12 1.00 2.51 0.60 361, 
1.11 1.00 1.17 0.75 758 






Prospects of Tobacco Companie 


As Leaf Prices Turn Downward 


ew most important development for 
the tobacco companies, since our re- 
view of the industry in this issue of THE 
EXCHANGE last year, is the current re- 
versal in the long upward trend in leaf 
prices. 

Prior to the opening of the domestic 
leaf markets last July, England placed a 
punitive tax on tobacco frankly designed 
to curtail cigarette consumption drastic- 
ally, and thus conserve scarce dollar ex- 
change. Normally 40 per cent of our flue- 
cured crop is exported and England is by 
far our largest customer, Exports of this 
type of tobacco to the United Kingdom 
during the first half of the year decreased 
50 per cent and British buying of the cur- 
rent crop is expected to be cut by $25.,- 
000.000 to $30,000,000. 

Sales on the Florida-Georgia auctions 
averaged 37.6 cents a pound, or 11.9 per 
cent, below the previous season’s record 
average of 43.2 cents. The current auc- 
tions in the Carolinas and Virginia are 
averaging 9 cents a pound less than the 































comparable markets a year ago. The gov- 
ernment is supporting prices through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s loan pro- 
gram to the extent of 18.5 per cent of 
these early sales. The support price (90 
per cent of June parity) is 40 cents a 
pound compared to 32.1 cents last year. 
With a near record harvest in sight and 
considerably less tobacco earmarked for 
export, prices for the crop as a whole will 
undoubtedly run somewhat below last 
years record average of 48.3 cents. 

Things are never quite what they seem 
to be on the surface in this industry. The 
average market price of tobacco is only 
indicative of a trend, Historically, the cost 
of cigarette tobacco runs well above the 
average cost of the crop as a whole, often 
by 20 per cent or more. There is still too 
much tobacco unsold to say what the re- 
duction will be for these producers. Costs 
will vary between companies, but indica- 
tions point to a decrease of 4 to 5 cents 
a pound for the cigarette types of flue- 
cured leaf this year, 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Auctions for Burley tobacco open early 
in December and the latest government 
estimate places the crop 18 per cent below 
the record harvest of the previous year. 
The supply or carry-over October 1 is 
expected to be 100,000,000 pounds greater 
than a year ago. The support-price loan 
rates, to be based on 90 per cent of the 
parity price at the start of these auctions, 
will be higher than in 1946. 

Burley tobacco is second only in impor- 
tance to flue-cured in processing ciga- 
rettes, and indications are there will also 
be a moderate decline in the price of this 
tobacco on the forthcoming markets. If 
this occurs, operations of the companies 
that maintain their competitive position 
in the industry should take on a distine- 
tively brighter hue. 


Profit Margins Will Improve 


Lower cost tobacco indicates that the 
more normal pre-war profit margins will 
gradually set in. Since the larger manu- 
facturers have more than doubled their 
unit cigarette volume during this five-year 
interval, the impact of more equitable 
profit margins on earnings is readily ap- 
parent. Lower priced tobacco is of dou- 
ble-barrel significance in this business, 
for it inevitably means a reduction in the 
dollar investment in inventories, And this 
in turn, with better earnings accruing, 
should place manufacturers in a_posi- 
tion to start whittling down their funded 
debt. 

Inventories of the “Big Three” com- 
panies in 1939 were only $425,500,000, 
but last December 31 this investment ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000.000, During the in- 
terim, through stock issues and funded or 
floated debt, these manufacturers raised 
$425,000,000 to finance their additional 
supplies of more expensive tobaccos, The 
increase in inventories last year alone 
was $186,491,000, or 21.9 per cent, and 
reflects the substantially higher prices paid 
for cigarette types of flue-cured leaf last 
season, as well as the increased poundage 
purchased, 


Tobacco auction at Clarksville, Tenn., a 
market center for dark, heavy varieties 
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In October, 1946, the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company borrowed on its long- 
term note $60,000,000 at 214 per cent 
from an insurance company, and stepped 
up its stand-by credit arrangement with 
banks from $100,000,000 to $150,000,- 


000, During the same month, the Liggett 





EWING GALLOWAY 
Cutting wrapper tobacco 


& Myers Tobacco Company sold a $75,- 
000.000 twenty-year 25, per cent deben- 
ture to a group of insurance companies 
and increased its revolving credit ar- 
rangement with banks from $75,000,000 
to $100.000.000, And only last April the 
\merican Tobacco Company raised an 
additional $50,000,000 of equity capital 
through the sale to the public of common 
B stock. 

Since these new funds are to be used 
largely to replenish or expand the sup- 
plies of tobacco on hand, interest in the 
present inventory position of the industry 
is enhanced by the lower prices prevail- 
ing on the current auctions for this com- 
modity. 

While the time-honored law of supply 
and demand will determine the long- 
term trend of tobacco prices, government 
policy in respect to this commodity will 
influence greatly the price paid for at 
least the next crop. These factors are: 
crop allocations among farmers, which 


largely determine the amount 
grown; the support given agri- 
cultural products after Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, which terminates 
the prescribed two-year inter- 
val following the official end of hostilities, 
and loans made foreign countries for the 
purpose of purchasing our tobaccos, there- 
by creating domestic scarcity. 

Weather is also an important factor, 
for growing conditions often affect the 
yield of this crop by as much as a third. 
This unpredictable element alone might 
readily mean the difference between fav- 
orable and unfavorable prices for the 
farmer. The many political and other fac- 
tors that influence this commodity before 
each year’s auctions simply preclude any 
accurate long-range forecast of tobacco 
prices, 

For the sake of argument, however, one 
might assume a sharp break in leaf prices. 
What happens? Under the auction system 
all manufacturers stand side by side with 
equal opportunity to purchase their re- 
quirements. And this must be done in a 
relatively short time or these buyers miss 
the market, for there is no significant 
quantity of tobacco available from pri- 
vate dealers. 


Averaged in With Older Grades 

Now, this lower priced tobacco is im- 
mediately averaged in grade by grade 
during the buying season with the dura- 
tion of leaf on hand. During the war years 
there was no increase in the growing of 
tobacco comparable to the step-up in cig- 
arette consumption, There has not only 
been a restriction on tobacco acreage, but 
the government until two years ago set 
allocations on the amount of tobacco 
manufacturers could buy based on the 
previous year’s use. This has had the ef- 
fect of freezing all manufacturers in on 
relatively the same supplies of leaf; there- 
fore there is no one in a position today to 
undersell his competitors. 

While nearly everyone knows that man- 
ufacturers have traditionally purchased 









their leaf tobacco from two to two and 
one-half years in advance . . . that is, all 
of the larger companies have a two to 
two and one-half years’ stock of leaf 
“aging in sleep” . . . not everyone recog- 
nizes that time is required to cure it. 
This means that the industry is some- 
what cushioned against any big decline 
in leaf prices, simply for the reason that 
if you could buy tobacco currently at 50 
cents on the dollar as against present in- 
ventories, that tobacco would not be suit- 
able for a period of nearly two years, 
which gives each manufacturer the op- 
portunity of adjusting his stocks at a 
higher price to stocks purchased at the 
competitive lower price. 


Sees Tobacco Use Increasing 

This situation works in another way, 
too. The best informed people feel that 
there will be no important setback in the 
continuous increase in cigarette consump- 
tion. With a two years’ or more stock of 
leai on hand, if a manufacturer were able 
to obtain only 75 per cent of his require- 
ments out of any one crop because of its 
limitations or quality, the reserve would 
cushion his shortage for a considerable 
period in the future. Consequently, once 
again in the tobacco business the essen- 
tial for the investment of huge sums of 
money in leaf tobacco offers definite 
benefits to the manufacturer, and 
through the manufacturer to his stock- 
holders. 

Over the last six years the larger man- 
ufacturers have quietly perfected a method 
of aiding nature in curing tobacco, Since 
the companies reputed to be using this 
artificial process (known only as_ the 
high-vacuum heat treatment) are con- 
tinuing to roll up record-breaking monthly 
sales, this revolutionary development has 
apparently effected a transition in the art 
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of cigarette-making without sacrificing 
quality. loss of aroma or smoking flavor. 
As this new process materially reduces the 
lag between the purchase and processing 
of tobacco into cigarettes, the develop- 
ment should prove of far-reaching conse- 
quence. Its most important implication 
would seem to be the substantially lower 
capital required to finance inventories in 
this industry, once manufacturers are as- 
sured a sufficient supply of tobacco to 
sustain the higher plateau of cigarette con- 
sumption. 

Since the federal excise tax and the 
numerous state taxes on cigarettes largely 
determine the price paid by the con- 
sumer, and since costs of flue-cured to- 
bacco are moderately lower at current 
auctions, it is well to explore the indus- 
try’s actual price structure from the man- 
ufacturer’s angle. 

Between 1913 and 1920, the transition 
period from Turkish cigarettes to the 
milder brands of today, there was some 
difference in list prices and discounts to 
the trade. As the new cigarettes devel- 
oped volume, competition became keener 
and prices tended to become uniform. 


Onset of Price Competition 


When R. J. Reynolds brought Camels 
out on the market, the price was only 
$4.00 per thousand, but the federal tax 
was only $1.25 per thousand. By 1919 
American Tobacco (Lucky Strike) and 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield) were 
competing for a share of the cigarette 
market. The federal tax was increased in 
four successive stages to $3.00 and the 
list price on cigarettes at one time was 
as high as $8.00 per thousand, 

Competition forced a reduction, how- 
ever, and in 1923 the list prices for 
Camel, Lucky Strike and Chesterfield were 
$6.40, $6.45 and $6.40, respectively. 
P. Lorillards’ Old Gold was introduced 
in 1926 at a $6.50 price, or $2.64 net 
after discounts and excise tax. The 5 cent 
premium for Lucky Strike continued until 
April 20, 1928, when Camels were re- 
duced to $6.00 per thousand. There were 
seven changes in the price structure be- 
tween 1928 and July 1, 1940—three de- 
creases and four increases, all uniform. 

Cigarette prices were frozen for the 
war period at the level of December 21, 
1941, by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Ex discounts and the federal tax, 
the net to the manufacturer was $2.51 
per thousand, the prevailing base price 
for cigarettes since January, 1937. In- 
terim changes in the price structure were 
only offsets to increases in excise taxes. 

The first relief granted manufacturers 
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to the continuous and substantial increase 
in the price of leaf tobacco was on April 
25. 1946. In announcing a mark-up of 10 
per cent, or 25 cents per thousand, in the 
base price at that time, OPA said: “This 
increase has been made necessary by ris- 
ing manufacturing costs — principally 
costs of domestic leaf tobacco. Prices of 
flue-cured and burley have almost doubled 
since the war started.” While true of the 
average market price for tobacco, this 
was an understatement in respect to ciga- 
rette tobacco. The price of flue-cured to- 
bacco used by at least two of the larger 
companies for their cigarettes (revealed 
during their latest public financing) in- 
creased 145 per cent, and the prices paid 
for their cigarette burley increased 113 
per cent, during the 1940-1946 period. 


Secondary Mark-Up Explained 


On last year’s flue-cured market, ciga- 
rette tobacco sold at 60 cents a pound, or 
28 per cent above the 1945 market. which 
readily explains the secondary mark-up 
of 25 cents per thousand for cigarettes on 
October 7, 1946, to the present list price 
of $7.38. While this latest increase of 
9 per cent in the base price ($2.76 to 
$3.01) per thousand was initiated by 
manufacturers, it is unlikely any other 
industry has displayed such price re- 
straint since the removal of government 
controls, 

Manufacturers today are receiving 50 
cents a thousand more for their ciga- 
rettes than in 1937, when flue-cured and 
burley tobaccos sold for only about a 
fourth of the prices paid for the 1945- 
1946 crops—years which so largely de- 
termine the cost of leaf now in produc- 
tion. Therefore it would appear a further 
and very drastic decline would be neces- 
sary in tobacco prices to warrant a de- 
crease in cigarette prices. And as long as 
manufacturers retain the proper relation 
of sales to the duration of leaf on hand, 
there need be no apprehension over the 
size or valuation of tobacco inventories. 

Production and consumption of ciga- 
rettes set new records in the 1947 fiscal 
year. Consumption of cigars was 5.750.- 
000 higher than last year, and 8 per cent 
above the pre-war average. Interim re- 
ports indicate highly satisfactory earnings 
for the larger companies in both ends of 
the tobacco business this year. 

Some of the smaller cigar companies 
have been faced by circumstances similar 
to those encountered by many of the 
smaller cigarette companies a year ago. 
These units have not yet fully recovered 
from the sudden cut-back of large gov- 
ernment orders, and from the large sup- 


ply of relatively unknown cigar brands 
that flooded the domestic market while 
their production facilities were largely 
employed in supplying tax-free cigars to 
the troops overseas. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike, however, are rapidly clear- 
ing their shelves of war-born cigars, and 
trade reports indicate the pre-war brands 
of these smaller companies are gradually 
regaining their former position in the 
domestic market. 

Quarterly dollar sales are available 
from the cigarette manufacturers for the 
first time this year. Product mix, sea- 
sonal factors and the distortion of a 
changing price structure, however, are 
not conducive to a breakdown of such in- 
formation into unit volume. The trade 
standings of the various cigarettes are at 
best only a guess at this time, and the 
effectiveness of current and subsequent 
advertising campaigns may change the 
competition greatly by the year end. 

About the most that can be said of this 
constant battle for brand supremacy is 
that all producers have increased their 
promotional activities this year, Produc- 
tion facilities have also been extended, 
and some of the smaller manufacturers 
have introduced new brands to the trade. 
All this indicates that the cigarette busi- 
ness is still a growth industry, with the 
various manufacturers out to garner an 
increasing share of the greater market. 


Air Line Profits 


(Continued from page 4) 


is definitely in the affirmative. But he 
would have had to be one who heeds and 
acts upon warnings. As early as October. 
1945, a leading New York financial pub- 
lication called attention to the fact that 
there would be plenty of seats in 1946. 
with a load factor of 65 to 70 per cent 
instead of the 90 per cent plus then pre- 
vailing. 

On December 8. 1945, a leading air 
line executive flatly declared his belief 
that net earnings of the country’s air lines 
in 1946 would be substantially lower than 
in 1945, despite a big increase in volume. 
His reasons were those which subsequently 
developed. He laid everything on the line, 
except to predict the extent of the decline. 
At the time of his statement air line aver- 
ages were at the very top. 

For a year and a half the news has 
been discouraging, but in recent months 
air line stocks have been exhibiting 
greater resistance in periods of market 
weakness, suggesting in a general way. 
perhaps, that these equities may be in a 
broad zone of accumulation. 
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Stock kxchange Announces Its Awards 


In Junior Achievement Annual Report Contest 





Catherine Voorneveld and Peter Czap, officers of the Junior Achievement company of 
West Laboratories, Newark, N. J., inspect with Emil Schram, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, their annual report which won first prize in the Exchange’s contest 


WARDS in the contest sponsored 

by the New York Stock Exchange 
for the best annual report by a com- 
pany in the Junior Achievement plan, 
a youth movement through which teen- 
agers engage in their own business en- 
terprises, were presented October 17 by 
Emil Schram, President of the Ex- 
change, to Catherine Voorneveld and 
Peter Czap. who as officers of the Junior 
Achievement company of West Labora- 
tories, Newark, N. J., wrote the winning 
report; and to Eugene Jannece and Sisto 
Cichette of Novelty Printers, Chicago, 
Ill.. winners of second prize. 

West Laboratories was organized in the 
autumn of 1946 by a group of sophomores 
and juniors from the West Side High 
School of Newark, the company being 
named after the school. 

For their first product to manufacture 
and market the youngsters chose an after- 
shave lotion, “Evergreen.” from which 


they report a satisfactory profit was real- 
ized, taking advantage of the Christmas 
season. 

In the spring a product requiring a 
closer knowledge of chemistry, “Rose 
Creme Hand Lotion,” was developed and 
sold. Sales of both products in the fiscal 
year totaled $223.87, bringing a net profit 
of $90.63. 


Prize Winners Honored 

Achievers 
who were honored at a luncheon in the 
Exchange remained in New York over 
the week-end as its guests. Their annual 
reports were judged best on the basis 
of clarity and effectiveness of presenta- 
tion and on the form of the financial 
statements. The contest judges were 
Pierre R. Bretey, former president, New 
York Society of Security Analysts: John 
L. Carey, secretary, American Institute 
of Accountants; and John Haskell. Vice 


The four winning Junior 


President. New York Stock Exchange. 
The Junior Achievement program, 
with which the New York Stock Exchange 
is cooperating, includes more than 900 
companies set up and operated by teen- 
agers seeking first-hand business experi- 
ence. The young participants raise cap- 
ital for their companies by selling stock, 
usually at fifty cents a share, and then 
enter upon all the tasks of manufactur- 
ing, labor relations, marketing, bill col- 
lecting and meeting payrolls which are 
entailed in a full-fledged undertaking. 


The members pay themselves wages 
in relation to the size of the income 


received from the sale of their product 
They serve simultaneously 
as directors, workers and_ stockholders. 
each member being required to pur- 
chase at least one share of stock. Once 
a year stockholders’ meetings are held 
at which dividends to stockholders and 
bonuses to employes are voted upon. 
At the end of each year’s operation the 
companies are liquidated so that new 
into the 
may have the experience of forming their 
own companies the next year. 


or service. 


personnel coming movement 


Scope of Activities 

Including the teen-age members, adult 
advisers and sponsors, more than 60,000 
persons are currently engaged in Junior 
Achievement activities throughout the 
country. Through an expansion program 
now way — Junior Achievement 
has grown rapidly since it was_ first 
established on a national basis in 1942 
—some 30,000 companies are expected 
to be in operation by 1950, employing 
360,000 youths and having 1.800.000 
stockholders. At that a total of 
2.160.000 persons will be participating 
each year in this “learn-by-doing” busi- 
ness plan. 

The volunteer advisers who assist in 


under 


time 


setting up Junior Achievement companies 
average business 
drawn from civic, fraternal and business 
organizations in the respective communi- 
Three adult 
management, production and sales, are 
provided for each company. They guide 
the preliminary organizational meetings 
through which company operations are 


are American men 


ties. advisers, in business 


established on a sound basis. 















RONSON ART 
METAL WORKS, INC. 


562,087 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $2 


Ticker Symbol: RAM 











FP XHE company’s principal products call 

for no popularizing here, as Ronson 
cigarette lighters, lighter fluid, wicks, 
flints, etc., are thoroughly well known to 
smokers in many countries. The American 
armed forces, which pre-empted much of 
the corporation’s manufacturing facilities 
during the war, carried the lighter wher- 
ever they were engaged. Net sales, accord- 
ing to company reports, increased from 
$2,781,187 in 1940 to $7,802,397 in 1945, 
including the results of war orders, there- 
after rising to $11,000,692 in 1946, 

The company’s original name was Art 
Metal Works. Inc., succeeding to a part- 
895. Incorporated in 
1928, the concern adopted the present 
title in 1945, The main plant is located in 
Newark. N. J.. representing an investment 


nership formed in 


iat apt ~ 


One of Ronson’s 





three Newark, N. J., 



















of approximately $1,000,000. Ten sub- 
sidiaries supplement the operations of the 
parent organization, including Ronson 
Products, Ltd., of England and Ronson 
Art Metal Works, Ltd., of Canada. The 
products, made of various precious and 
semi-precious metals, are distributed pri- 
marily through jewelry and tobacco job- 
bers, department stores and leading re- 
tailers, and the company or subsidiaries 
maintain showrooms and service stations 
in New York, Chicago and Boston, with 
service facilities in Philadelphia. 
The foregoing references 


apply to 


lighters. Prior to the war, articles com- 
prising bookends, razors, perfume dis- 
pensers, church goods, toys, etc., were also 
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Ronson lighter products in current production 
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manufactured. Present plants are devoted 
solely to production of lighters and ac- 
cessories, but plans are under way to 
resume the former lines, together with 
new ones, as soon as necessary space and 
equipment may be acquired. Except for 
certain machine parts, the products are 
made entirely by the company. 

To date, approximately 20,000,000 
lighters have been made and marketed. 


British Subsidiary Expands 

In view of the prominence which indus- 
trial affairs of England are receiving in 
the news, attention may be paid to the 
evolution of Ronson’s British subsidiary. 
Before the war, Ronson Products, Ltd.. 
imported lighters from the parent concern 
for distribution. A factory was acquired 
in war-time and devoted to war equipment. 
After hostilities ended, the plant was con- 
verted to the making of lighters; also sev- 
eral premises were leased in English cities 
for manufacturing and this year a new 
plant was erected in the north of the 
island to handle an expanding business. 

Manufacturing expansion is also sched- 
uled at home. In June of this year, the 
company entered into a long-term lease 
with an option to renew of a plant on 
Kitchell Street. Newark. N. J. 

The Ronson balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, showed total assets amount- 
ing to $7,392,727. The balance sheet for 
the parent and two wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries revealed assets of $9,004,911 as 
of June 30, 1947. Current assets on the 
latter date amounted to $6,676,556, against 
$2.914.151 of current liabilities. 
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J. P. STEVENS & C0., 
INCORPORATED 


3,459,989 Shares 
Capital Stock, Par $15 


Ticker Symbol: STN 











HE business was incorporated in Dela- 

ware on December 29, 1923, as the 
successor to a partnership organized by 
the late John P. Stevens in 1899. Robert 
T. Stevens, chairman of the board of 
directors, and John P. Stevens, Jr., presi- 
dent, are sons of the founder. 

The company was originally organized 
for the purpose of selling the products of 
the Stevens woolen mills, and the partner- 
ship expanded its selling agency business 
to include textile products of other mills 
which manufacture a great variety of tex- 
tile fabrics, including cotton fabrics of 
many kinds, and in more recent years a 
wide range of rayon fabrics. Early in the 
history of the original partnership, the 
policy was adopted of acquiring a finan- 
cial interest in some of the manufacturing 
companies for which the partnership was 
selling. As of August 31, 1946, the com- 
pany acquired through merger and other- 
wise the businesses and assets of nine 
other companies, in seven of which J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., owned substantial 
interests, 

The nine companies, the business and 
assets of which were acquired, were the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Dunean Mills, Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company, Watts Mills, 





View of slasher room 


Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Wallace Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., M. T. Stevens and 
Sons Company and Slater-Carter-Stevens, 
Inc. The oldest components in the group 
are M. T. Stevens and Sons Company, the 
successor to a woolen manufacturing busi- 
ness founded by Nathaniel Stevens in 
North Andover, Mass., in 1813, and Slater 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., the successor to 
a cotton manufacturing business founded 
by Samuel Slater in 1790. 


Has 19 Mills in the South 


The 19 Southern mills of the company 
contain an aggregate of approximately 
1,600,000 square feet of floor space, ap- 
proximately 16,000 looms and some 592,- 
000 spinning spindles. The New England 
mills contain an aggregate of nearly 





Production of Stevens textiles 


2,300,000 square feet of floor space, ap- 
proximately 1,200 looms and some 76,000 
spinning spindles. During the past ten and 
one-half years, $19,400,000 has been ex- 
pended for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment. As of May 3, 1947, the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries had authorized 
commitments for construction, expansion 
and modernization of plants, and purchase 
and improvement of machinery and equip- 
ment, totaling approximately $13,900,000. 

The organization constitutes one of the 
largest and most diversified manufacturers 
of textiles in the United States. The com- 
pany is also one of the largest agents for 
the sale of textile products manufactured 
by others, Cotton fabrics, manufactured 
by the company, are sold in both the 


“orey” and finished state and include a 


Fabrics receive a thoroughgoing. inspection 


wide variety of shirtings, dress goods, 
other apparel and industrial fabrics, sheet- 
ings, print cloths and related fabrics. The 
company also sells for other manufacturers 
similar fabrics and sheets, pillow cases. 
linen towels, napkins, table cloths, flan- 
nels, denims, work clothes fabrics, twills. 
osnaburgs and other fabrics. 

Rayon fabrics are sold in the grey state 
and, with respect to certain lines, in the 
finished state. They include dress goods. 
underwear fabrics, sportswear fabrics and 
materials for upholstery and industrial 
uses, The worsted fabrics 
manufactured by the company and its 
subsidiary companies are sold only in the 
finished state. They include a wide variety 
of cloths used for men’s, women’s and 
children’s garments and upholstery fabrics 
for the automobile trade. 


woolen and 


Three New York Sales Offices 


Three sales offices are maintained in 
New York City, one for the sale of woolen. 
worsted and wool blend fabrics, one for 
the sale of rayon fabrics and one for 
cotton materials, household goods and 
certain rayon fabrics. Styling, designing 
and technical personnel are available at 
each of these sales offices to assist buyers 
in planning their future requirements. 
Branch sales offices are maintained in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. The major channels of distribution 
are garment manufacturers of all kinds. 
industrial companies, converters, jobbers. 
mail order houses, chain stores and re- 
tailers. The company maintains research 
and quality control laboratories in New 
York City, Greensboro, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C.. primarily to conduct tests and 
research work with respect to natural and 
synthetic fibres, yarns, fabrics and proc- 
essing methods and materials. Research 
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and testing activities are directed toward 
the development of new and more service- 
able fabrics and more efficient processing. 
These undertakings include constant ex- 
perimentation with new raw materials and 
advanced processes. In New York City 
an examination department is maintained 
to check and evaluate the quality of the 
rayon fabrics in process, and to stand- 
ardize the grading of fabrics made by the 
company and its subsidiaries. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
May 3, 1947, showed current assets of 
$101.660,405 against current liabilities of 
$34.338.557 and a net worth of $96.- 
584.567. Sales of $109.190.726 were made 
for the period November 1, 1946, to May 
3, 1947, compared with $146.362.935 for 
the 10 months ended October 31. 1946. 
and $172.858,955 for the full year of 1945. 
Net profits, after provisions for taxes and 
charges. for the same periods were $14.- 
995.165. $18.911.830 and $8,120.657, re- 
spectively. Sales and net profits, as stated 
for the 10 months ended October 31. 1946, 
and the calendar year 1945, are on a pro- 
forma basis. including the results of opera- 
tions of the constituent companies prior to 
the actual acquisition of their businesses. 


Earnings Trend 


(Continued from page 5) 


Stock Exchange appears in the accom- 
panying table. For several of them recent 
gains in earnings have outstripped in- 
creases in dividend rates. 

Before statistical study of any of the 
20 sampled companies should proceed, it 
may be noted that the list contains no 
forecast whatever of probable dividend 
action before the year end. The stocks 
were selected at random from a_ long 
roster of issues upon which substantial 
first-half rates of earnings were reported. 
Research needs to be qualified, too. by 
a reference in the third paragraph of this 
discussion the corporate need to 
apply liberally of earnings in flush times 
to modernization and expansion under 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in Tue EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but Tuk EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











kquities Lift Income Position 
of College Funds 


MEANAGERS of college endowment 
N funds have acted with considerable 
success in recent years to retard the 
downward swing of money and credit 
rates, in so far as income is concerned. 
\ study recently completed by Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, investment counselors. 
showed that 78 per cent of such funds, 
unrestricted by the application of laws 
applying to many trusts and estates, were 
still yielding in 1946 a shade more than 
L per cent. 

The showing, as the study points out. 
gains significance from the decline of 
income return among both life insur- 
ance and mutual savings banks from 
about 5 per cent in 1931 to 2.93 per cent 
in 1946. The yield is figured on the 
basis of book value of investments for 
colleges, insurance companies and _sav- 
ings banks. 

The spread in favor of the endowments 
of higher institutions of learning derived 
from an increase in the 15 years from 
18.5 per cent to 38 per cent in college 
holdings of common and preferred stocks, 
while life insurance concerns and sav- 
ings banks maintained their stock invest- 
ments at 2 per cent and 1 per cent, 
respectively. Life insurance companies 
in this period increased their bond hold- 
ings from 34.5 per cent of total invested 
funds to 74 per cent. This increase was 
almost entirely represented by U. S. 
Government securities. Savings banks. at 
the same time, lifted their bond invest- 
ments from 40.5 per cent to 72.5 per 
cent, all in Government bonds. 


swollen costs of materials and equipment. 

Individual research will show, also. 
that, along with companies which nor- 
mally reward stockholders with a high 
percentage of profits, there are others 
traditionally conservative. This applies 
particularly to such concerns as_ those 
which in sub-normal years have not been 
blessed by sizable per-share earnings, and 
consequently are chary of becoming open- 
handed during an interval of extraordi- 
nary income. Others, too, look ahead to 
further growth of earning power and are 
inclined to apply large percentages of net 
income at any time to facilities productive 
of that power. 

Cautionary statements have appeared 
repeatedly in the financial press to the 


Simultaneously, universities and col- 
leges were reducing their bond holdings 
from 53 per cent to 47 per cent, although 
switching a considerable part of corporate 
bond portfolios into Governments. Dur- 
ing these years all classes of educational 
endowments were reducing their interest 
in real estate mortgages: some were. how- 
ever. keeping large holdings of equities 
in real estate, some of which produced 
high income. 

The study discloses that universities 
were, in the cited years, much heavier 
investors in American industry in pro- 
portion to the funds available than were 
savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies. Such investments, although re- 
ceding slightly, remained above 54 per 
cent, while the savings bank interest 
in manufacturing and other corporations 
was receding from 22 per cent to 6 per 
cent of aggregate investable funds. 

Great variety was found by the analysts 
among the percentages of common stocks 
held by colleges and universities. Nine 
institutions ran far above the average. 
having from 46 to 72 per cent (book 
value) of endowments placed in equities. 
The “mean” holdings of 59 institutions 
amounted to 30 per cent. The study dealt 
with such stock and bond groupings as 
these—high grade securities, senior risk 
securities and common stocks. Of “senior 
risk” preferred stocks, the spread ran 
from a maximum of 37 per cent to 
zero, with 10.5 per cent of available 
funds standing as the “mean” for the 
full group. 


effect that the level of corporate earn- 
ings in the last half of 1946 and in 1947 
to date is not to be regarded as perma- 
nent. An abnormal volume of business 
has resulted from war-deferred domestic 
demands, plus the emergence of the 
United States as an oasis of industrial 
output in a world otherwise barren of 
modern mass-production manufacture 
Projecting a current rate of earnings 
into the future is a risky business invit- 
ing many inaccuracies. Yet taking a 
diametrically opposite tack, and assuming 
that a substantial portion of 1947 earn- 
ings are non-recurrent, one still finds 
room for sizable year-end extra divi- 
dends. From all signs it should be an 
enjoyable final quarter for stockholders. 
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SANTA BARBARA, 


CALIF. 


It has been no habit of mine to rely 
heavily upon advice in handling the 
investments of myself and a-.small estate. 
\ former C. P. A., I feel that I know my 
way around in corporate statistics pretty 
well. This practiced process, coupled with 
considerable reading, is valuable when a 
person has the time to study securities. 
However, a fortunate suggestion to acquire 
reorganization rail bonds was accepted in 
1940, and the sale of appreciated holdings 
(of my own decision) three years later per- 
mitted reinvestment in common stocks . 
also on my own. The resultant increase of 
income has been considerable. The forego- 
ing personal comment is of no value to your 
magazine, but leads up to what I want to 
say. That is that THE ExcHANGE is of de- 
cided value to me, bringing brief statistical 
discussions which help in my wider research, 

Pts 


DETROIT, MICH. 


\n interesting thought, one I noted in 
your “mail box” page this month, to the 
effect that an important change in the pub- 
lic’s attitude has occurred these last few 
years. | mean that probably a great many 
people who traded considerably in stocks 
have in recent years become bona fide in- 
vestors, holding for income, making few 
changes of original purchases. It could be 
that such a tendency has gained force since 
the market reversed its course in May of 
last year; since that reaction occurred, yields 
through representative company dividends 
have increased until 5 per cent or more is 
obtainable. 

5. BD: 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y 


... 1 noted with much interest the article 
(dugust issue) on stock charts by Kenneth 
Ward. I consider this one of the fairest, as 
well as one of the most illuminating, discus- 
sions of this subject that has ever come to 


my attention. Mr. Ward recognizes the limita- 
tions as well as the advantages of charts 
when properly interpreted. His example of 
the motion picture stock which trebled in 
value after 1943 demonstrates how the work 
of an honest, experienced interpreter of 
charts can make money for the alert investor. 
First, the chartist discovers accumulation. 
Second, he checks the stock up with statisti- 
cians upon whose judgment he relies, to 
determine whether the prospects of the com- 
pany are such as to warrant accumulation. 
Finally, he gives the investor the results of 
his chart interpretation, reinforced by the 
favorable findings of the statistician . . . The 
article certainly rang the bell with me. 


A. ¥.. 'N. 


NEW YORK CITY 

The Marshall Plan . . . like any new 
enterprise of tremendous scope which en- 
gages both the forces of human need and 
complicated economic implements to satisfy 
that need, will not easily be understood by 
great masses of our people. But whatever 
interpretation each citizen seeks to lay upon 
projected measures for putting western Eu- 
rope back on its feet, such interpretation is 
bound to be individual and _ personally 
slanted. Foremost will be the question: how 
will immense loans and great exports of 
goods affect my taxes and my scale of living 
for three or four years? Such a reaction 
would be only human; it would imply no 
lack of generosity and sympathy with the 
battered nations overseas. A wide consensus 
would reveal, nevertheless, a rather good 
measure of public sentiment in regard to our 
ability to supplement these nations’ own ef- 
forts; and persons with money invested in 
our corporations would also record their 
impressions of the effect the Marshall Plan 
would have upon continued large volume of 
production and high employment. That such 
a consensus would be valuable is made evi- 
dent by current debate. some of it heated. 
on the Plan’s merits. 

G. D. B. 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

It may be that excessive heat and the 
conventional vacation season have lent their 
influence to stock market dullness since 
mid-July, but a distant perspective of deal- 
ings, as a person attains out here, suggests 
that a cautionary pause has occurred among 
investors and traders. Superficially, the un- 
derstructure of the market looks remarkably 
propitious; net earnings have been running 
high, dividend returns since last year’s price 
reversals are reasonably good, forward busi- 
ness on a great many corporations’ books is 
heavily banked-up, consumers are well em- 
ployed at high wages and the vast farm 
population is engaged fully in making sturdy 
profits. The overshadowing reason for cau- 
tion. as I view conditions, is lodged in the 
very fact of extraordinary business activity 
on a basis of swollen prices for merchandise! 

My position is, of course. theoretical. be- 
ing no economist. I have long been im- 
pressed, however, by an economic theorem 
of pre-war, normal years. This, in substance, 
was as follows: although the United States 
normally exports its surplus merchandise, 
grain, cotton, etc., the prices received for 
overseas shipments are largely responsible 
for the scale of domestic prices. This coun- 
try used to export 5 to 6 per cent of its 
products. These last 18 months or so, as I 
have noted in commerce reports, about 12-15 
per cent of the product has been moving 
abroad, or about twice the normal share. 
Exports, therefore, have been wielding a 
powerful influence behind goods prices, busi- 
ness volume, dividends and what not. A 
kind of inverted pyramid has been erected 
upon the general price level. The reasoning 
would hardly be radical, then, that if the 
pyramid begins to shrink by means of a 
lessening of exports (as now is the case). 
prices are exceedingly likely to lose their 
impetus and recede. Careful investors are 
not overlooking this probability. The market 
has been reflecting their caution. 
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IN JULY, 1945, 
THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE SAID: 


PLEASE DO THIS—get out your 
Series “E” War Bonds and check them 
with the chart at the right. Then you 
will understand why we urge: 

“‘Hold the ‘E’ bonds you already have 


... you can’t afford to cash them in.” 


TODAY THIS ADVICE IS 
TWO YEARS STRONGER! 


The “E” bonds you bought during the 
war have not only increased in value, 
but the rate of increase has; stepped 
up too! 

As the chart shows, the increase in 
value of an “E” bond is greatest in the 
later years of the bond’s life. (White 
bars represent $75 original investment 
on an “E” bond of $100 face value — the 
black bars show the increase in value 
by years over this original amount.) 

Note how the rate of increase goes 
up in the second three years - and goes 
up again even more sharply in the final 
four years! This is why the Exchange 
advises you to put your bonds away 
until they reach their full value. 


The bonds of our Government are 
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the only securities this Exchange has 
ever recommended in the 155 years of 
its existence. We urge you: Save the 
easy way, through the Payroll Savings 
Plan or the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 
The Series “E” Savings Bonds you 
put away today offer the same return 
on your investment, the same safety, 
as the War Bonds you bought during 
the war years. You can buy them with 


certainty... hold them with confidence. 
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